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ABSTRACT 

Strategic  LeadershipT  Are~There  Two  Levels  of  Leadership  in  The 
Army  or  Three?  by  LTC  Joseph  H.  Purvis  Jr.  USA,  4S  Pages. 

There  is  an  ongoing  discussion  within  the  Army’s  leadership 
doctrine  community  which  focuses  on  the  question;  are  there  two 
levels  of  leadership  or  are  there  three? 

Current  leadership  doctrine  <  FM  22-103  Leadership  and 
Command  at  Senior  Levels  >  identifies  two  levels  of  leadership: 
direct  leadership  at  the  tactical  level  of  war  with  face  to 
face  contact  between  leader  and  led.  Above  the  tactical  level, 
indirect  leadership  is  practiced. 

Army  Regulation  600-100  (  Army  Leadership  )  describes 
leadership  as  multi-dimensional  with  direct  and  indirect  skills 
being  applicable  dependent  upon  the  level  of  complexity  in 
which  the  leader  is  working.  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet 
600-80  C  Executive  Leadership  identifies  three  levels  of 
leadership.  The  doctrine,  regulation  and  pamphlet  are  thus  at 
odds  concerning  levels  of  leadership.  This  paper  attempts  to 
determine  if  there  are  different  requirements  for  levels  two 
and  three  or  above  the  level  of  direct  leadership.  Is  there  a 
top  <  strategic  )  level  which  should  be  so  identified? 

First,  the  careers  of  Douglas  MacArthur,  George  C.  Marshall 
and  Dwight  D.  EisenhovTer  will  be  reviewed  using  the  descriptors 
for  the  levels  of  war  as  the  criteria  to  judge  leadership  skill 
level  differentiation.  Military  leadership  literature  will 
then  be  analyzed  to  determine  skills  required  and  leadership 
level  differentiation  when  evaluated  against  the  established 
criteria.  Civilian  leadership  literature  is  also  reviewed  with 
the  overall  Intent  being  to  determine  if  there  are  level 
dependent  skills  or  attributes. 

The  paper  concludes  that  there  are  three  levels  of 
leadership  and  that  the  doctrine  should  be  modified  to  reflect 
three  distinct  levels. 
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I ntroduct ion 


There  is  an  ongoing  discussion  within  the  Array’s 
leadership  doctrine  coraraunity  which  focuses  on  the  question; 
are  there  two  levels  of  leadership  or  are  there  three? 

Current  leadership  doctrine  (  FM  22-103  Leadership  and 
Command  at  Senior  Levels  )  identifies  two  levels  of  leadership: 
direct  leadership  at  the  tactical  level  of  war  with  face  to 
face  contact  between  the  leader  and  led.  Above  the  tactical 
level,  indirect  leadership  is  practiced.  Indirect  leadership 
involves  intermediate  organizational  levels  between  the  leader 
and  the  led  and  is  associated  with  more  complex 

organizations.  <1)  At  the  highest  levels,  conceptual  skills  and 
the  identification  of  future  requirements  become  critical.  It 
is  understood  that  the  lines  between  direct  and  indirect  are 
not  always  clear,  but  in  reality  indirect  leadership  is  a  blend 
of  direct  and  indirect  influence  employed  in  varying  contextual 
situations. 

Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  600-80  <  Executive 
Leadership  )  identifies  three  levels  of  leadership.  The  D.  A. 
Pamphlet  uses  the  terms  direct.  Indirect  and  executive.  (2'> 

The  third  plane  is  at  the  unified  command  or  strategic  level 
with  the  first  two  terras  representing  the  tactical  and 
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A'-  aivanco  they  will  enc-oun-*  e  r  organtrat  i  onr  with 

g  r  e  a  t  ^  r  c  o  mp  i  e : :  i  t  y  a  n  f.  i  n  t  e  r  d  e  pe  n  .i  ■?  n  c  i  e  r, .  T  h  e  d  i  n;e  r  ■  r-  ion  ;:  f 
1 ‘-■•ad'r'r  "r.h  i  j)  will  v.arv  iroTn  verv  dir‘'.""+  a'’  th'f  f  75 '■•=•••  t  o  .f  a  ■: ‘V  lev-'-l 
of  r.Tkall  groiipo  to  more  incliiect  at  the  higheEt  levels.  The 
Revulation  thur-  identifLes  two  levels  of  leadership,  direct  and 
indirect,  which  are  applied  based  upon  the  environment  or 


conte:-:t  in  which  the  leader  is  workinv. 


The  discussion  then  becomes,  do  the  indirect  skills  and 
attributes  in  FM  22-103  and  A.R.  600-100  adequately  address  the 
requirements  at  the  high-sst  level  which  we  will  term  strategic? 
ohould  the  doctrine  list  three  levc-l-s  in£.'':ead  of  two? 


This  paper  ■nttemp'_ts_,-to  ie  t  :»r.mi  ne  if  there  are  different 
rei’ju  i  reraents  for  level.s  tv;o  and  three  or  above  the  levc.]  of 
direct  leadership.  I  will  first  look  .at  the  c.3reeis  of  three 
U.ch  Array  leaders:  "General  Douglas  MacArthur,  General  George  C. 
li.ar  shall  and  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  These  thrc-e  were 
■selected  ba-sed  upon  the  varied  positions  occupied  and  succe'sser. 
.a'7hi-3ved  over  a  time  period. 


Following  the  historical  review  of  the  three  careers,  we 
will  review  the  rallitary  le.ader.ship  literature.  The  Intent  is 
to  determine  what  the  lito*rature  describes  as  skills  required 


and  attempt  a  dl f ferent iat ion  in  levels.  Civilian  leadership 
literature  will  then  be  reviewed  with  the  same  purpo^.e.  The 
focus  of  the  overal]  effort  will  be  to  determine  if  there  are 
level  dependent  skills  or  attributes. 

The  criteria  for  leadership  level  sk il 1 s. eva 1 ua t i on  will 
be  those  which  di f f erent ia te  the  broad  divisions  of  activity  in 
preparing  for  and  conducting  war.  The  broad  divisions  are 
military  strategy,  operational  art  and  tactics,  (4)  Strategy  is 
the  art  and  science  of  employing  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation 
or  alliance  to  secure  policy  objectives  by  the  application  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Operational  art  is  the 
employment  of  mi  1 1  tarryCIforces 'to  attain  strategic  goals  in  a 
theater  of  war  or  theater  of  operations  through  the  design, 
organisation  and  conduct  of  campaigns  and  major  opersitions. 
Tactics  is  the  art  by  which  corps  and  smaller  units  use 
potential  combat  power  In  engagements  and  battles.  <5>  Skills 
appropriate  for  success  in  combat  at  any  of  the  levels  of  war 
seem  to  be  correct  leadership  criteria  for  the  nation's  primary 
landpower  force, the  Army.  Following  the  civilian  literature 
analysis,  the  military  education  system  will  be  briefly 
discussed  as  It  pertains  to  leadership  Instruction  or 
opportunities  for  learning  in  regards  to  strategic  level  needs. 
Are  we  offering  the  opportunity  for  leaders  to  prepare  for 
service  at  the  strategic  level?  Equally  important  to  state  at 
this  point  Is  that,  although  we  concentrate  on  the  leader,  the 
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preparation  of  his  senior  staff  is  also  an  important  aspect  of 
the  problem.  As  we  will  see,  delegation  is  required  as  leaders 
move  to  levels  of  increased  complexity  and  organizational 
levels;  therefore,  the  strategic  skills  should  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  other  than  those  who  will  become  strategic 
leaders. 

The  paper  will  close  with  an  analysis  and  a  conclusion 
which  will  state  whether  there  are  two  or  three  levels  of 
leadership. 


Historical 

Edgar  F.  Puryear,  in  his  book  states  that  there 

are  qualities  that,  as  he  says,  need  to  be  a  de sc r i pt ion  of 
leadership  and  the  requirements  for  success.  He  argues  against 
lists  which  he  feels  will  not  enhance  learning.  The  learning 
comes  from  study  of  the  personalities  of  well  known  and  proven 
leaders.  <6)  Although  we  will  attempt  “ome  sort  of 
identification  of  qualities  further  in  the  paper,  this  section 
will  look  at  the  careers  of  three  leaders  In  an  attempt  to 
follow  Mr  Puryear' s  method. 

The  first  is  General  MacArthur  who  served  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Far  East  and  as  the 
Commander  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  In  Korea. 
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General  MacArthur'c  ties,  to  the  Army  beijan  wlt}i  his-,  father 
who  was  a  well  known  career  military  officer.  It  therefore 
seems,  natural  that  MacArthur  attcn-rled  Ves.t  Point  g^^^duating  in 
1903.  MacArthur  established  a  reputation  at  Vest  Point  for  his 
strength  of  will  and  det er rainat ion  when  as  a  plebe  he  suffered 
more  than  the  normal  basing.  His  father*' s  reputation  and 
continued,  prominency.  i.n;.  the_ press  brought  MacArthur  specific 
attention  from  the  upper  classmen.  Though  receiving  more  and 
more  intense  hazing  than  the  other  plebes,  he  refused  to  break 
and  treated  the  harassment  as  no  different  than  that  received 
by  the  other  cadets.  <7) 

Despite  the  attention  he  drew  and  the  severity  of  the 
hazing  in  the  first  year,  MacArthur  finished  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1903  with  academic  scores  unequalled  for  years  to 
come.  Descriptors  such  as  intelligence,  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility,  determination,  hard  work  and  a  desire  to  excel 
are  seen  in  the  quotes  cited  by  Puryear.  (.3) 

MacArthur’ s  career  began  with  service  in  the  Philippines. 
He  then  became  an  observer,  with  his  father,  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  followed  by  a  tour  as  the  military  aide  to 
President  Roosevelt.  His  early  exposure  to  high  levels  in  the 
Army  and  the  international  arena  was  due  Initially  to  his 
father  who  selected  MacArthur  as  his  aide  as  the  elder 
MacArthur  made  an  8  month  tour  of  the  Pacific  area. 

MacArthur' s  name  and _Xls, credent  la  Is  at  Vest  Point  created 
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opportunities  for  further  assigriTnent  on  the  Oeneriil  Ctaff. 

Here  he  served  as  an  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Leonard  Wood. 

While  serving  on  the  General  Staff,  he  becar.e  a  favorite 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  ^Newion  D.  Baker.  Due  ~o  Xac.^rthur’s 
duty  perfornsance  and  the  influence  of  Secretary  laker, 

MacArthur  was  assigned  to  the  42nd  (Rainbow)  Division  being 
formed  for  deployment  to  France.  He  eventually  became  the 
Division's  chief  of  staff  followed  by  brigade  and  division 
command.  Both  as  a  staff  officer  and  as  a  commander  MacArthur 
was  noted  for  his  bravery  and  leadership  from  the  front.  <9> 

MacArthur  became  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  in  1930 
at  the  direction  of  President  Herbert  Hoover  who  cited  his 
abilities  and  character  in  selecting  MacArthur  ever  several 
more  senior  generals. (10)  MacArthur  quickly  established  a 
rapport  with  the  President  and  with  Congress  as  he  worked  to 
increase  the  preparedness  of  the  Army.  Specific  areas  included 
military  mobilisation  plans  and  the  mobilization  plans  for 
industry  in  the  event  of  war.  The  increased  number  of  aircraft 
and  the  importance  of  air-ground  coordination  along  with  the 
ground  mechanization  focus  foresaw  the  changing  way  of  war. 

The  depression  in  the  United  States  caused  a  tension  with 
MacArthur' s  efforts  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Ar.my  and  to 
modernize  the  force.  MacArthur’ s  stature,  credibility  and 
communicative  skills  made  him  a  significant  Army  spokesman 
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befor<?  Coiigre::-".  wh‘:''ro  he  became  percciui  1 V  involved  In  i'f  forte 
to  raise  the  str€‘ngth  of  the  Array.  He  wa.r  svicce^.sful  in 
with  legislation  author^otng  an  increase  of  soirv''  35,000  men  and 
officers,  ill) 

KacArthur  then  becarae  the  Field  Xar^-hal  of  the  Philippin'^’ 
Array  even  though  he  was  57  years  old  and  at  what  could  have 
been  the  end  of  a  highly  successful  career.  His  respionsi  bi  1  i  i  y 
was  to  build  a  Philippine  Array  with  a  focus  on  the  defense  of 
the  islands  against  a  Japanese  invasion.  His  environraent 
included  a  depressed  economy,  an  underdeveloped  infrastructure 
and  the  issues  of  organizing  and  training  foreign  soldiers  in  a 
highly  politician  government. 

The  Japanese  subsequently  invaded,  forcing  MacArthur  to 
evacuate  the  Philippines  and  establish  his  headquarters  in 
Australia.  The  Southwest  Pacific  Campaign  followed  with 
KacArthur's  return  to  the  Philippines  and  the  eventual  defeat 
of  Japan, 

Throughout  his  career  MacArthur  was  noted  for  many 
characteristics.  Prominently  mentioned  was  his  delegation  of 
duties,  personal  courage,  loyalty  to  his  subordinates  and  self 
confidence.  The  landing  at  Inchon  probably  reflects  all  of 
these  In  a  slnjgle  event.  Conceptual  skills  are  also  evident  in 
MacArthur’ s  service  as  the  chief  of  staff  and  as  the  Southwest 
Pacific  Commander.- 

Additionally,  MacArthur  was  adept  in  dealing  with  other 
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■•ior  vic»:>:.^  .nnd  othor  couTitrt'vrD.-  Althoush  tho  co!ti!ti.'i  ii :! 
re*]  ationshi  ps  in  the  Pacific  wc*re  divide*';]  along  c-e  r  v  i  c  <?  1  i  no '• 
due  bac.ically  to  the  per  r.onji  1  i  t  ie  s  of  Ka-^Arthur  and  A'dndral 
Nimito,  Kac  Arthur  conducted  a  masterful  campaign  a?,  he  moved 
toward  Japan  with  a  allie-d  force  using  U3  naval  a  sc. -■*+;;  in  many 
'Cases  that  did  not  directly  come  under  his  'Conunari'd .  <12)  He 

created  an  effective  and  usually  cordial  relationship  with 
Admiral  "Bull”  Halsey  the  man  caught  in  the  middle  between 
MacArthur  and  Nimitz.  Halsey  described  his  relationship  with 
MacArthur  as  good,  conducted  in  a  give  and  take  manner.  Halse 
reports  that  if  there  was  a  disagreement,  he  and  MacArthur 
discussed  the  issue  until- one  changed  his  mind  with  MacArthur 
never  giving  him  an  order  contr-ary  to  the  agreed  upon  action. 

The  rest  of  the  MacArthur  story  includes  the  assignment  a 
the  Supreme  Conunander  of  Allied  Powers  in  Japan  where  he  used 
his  vinliraited  power  to  start  the  Japanese  on  the  road  to 
recovery  and  democracy  after  World  War  II.  He  also  enjoyed 
initial  successes  in  jthe-Korfean.  War  as  the  United  Nations 
Commander  le-a-ding  a  Joint  and  Combined  effort  to  defeat  the 
North  Koreans.  This  came  to  an  end  on  April  the  11th  1951  when 
President  Truman  relieved  MacArthur  of  his  command.  <14> 
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George  C.  Marshall  b€‘gan  his  nilitary'  education  at  Virginia 
Militw^ry  Institute  <VMI  >  in  18G7.  He  achieved  the  rank  of 


Cadet  First  Captain  having  been  ranked  as  the  top  cadet 
militarily  in  his  first  three  years  at  VKI.  <15>  MarEh3l  shov.--;-! 
a  determined  persoriality  early  in  his  time  at  VM I  . 

A  particular  foric  of  hazing  included  squatting  over  an 
upturned  bayonet  with  the  point  touching  the  buttocks.  During 
one  sure,  haring,  Marshall  had  been  sick  with  a  fever  and  due  to 
his  weakness  fell  cutting  himself.  He  got  up  and  left  the 
area.  He  did  not  report  the  incident  only  reporting  that  he 
had  cut  himself.  Also,  he  never  mentioned  the  incident  to  any 
other  cadets.  He  received  no  further  haring  in  his  time  at  VMI . 

•After  his  acceptance  into  the  Army  uren  graduation, 
.Marshall  was  asa-i.gned  to  the  infantry  with  duty  in  the 
Philippines.  The  duty  was  dull  and  beredem  and  low  morale  were 
problems  among  the  sold__ie_p=.  Marshall  began  progra.ms  both  to 
train  and  to  reliev’e  the  boredom  as  he  instituted  athletic 


competition,  formal  military  competitive  events  and  military 
drill  . 


Duty  in  the  Philippines  was  followed  by  assignment  to 
Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma  and  then  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Marshall 
exhibited  a  dedication  and  penchant  for  hard  work  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  He  accordingly  finished  number  one  in  his  class 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
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Marshal  had  increased  the  Array  Chief  of 
Franklin  Pell  when  Bell  visited  the  students  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Bell  selected  Marshall  to  work  with  the  National 
Guard  during  the  sunner  after  his  first  year.  ClG'i  In  this 
duty,  Marshall  gained  exterience  as  an  iriE  tructor  :  no  in  the 
movement  of  large  forces.  This  was  the  only  plaee  at  this  time 
that  large  farces  were  trained  due  to  the  limited  size  and 
mission  of  the  regular  ^array. 


In  1910,  Marshall  left  Leavenworth  and 


wa ; 


>s:gned  to 


various  posts  with  significant  amounts  of  time  on  temporary 
duty  usually  with  the  National  Guard.  He  worked  each  summer 
with  the  National  Guard  conducting  CPX’ s  and  in  the  maneuver  of 
large  i  . ces  throughout  the  country.  Marshall  enjoyed  success 
and  gained  a  reputation  for  his  staff  work  and  instructional 
capability  with  thec-G‘.tard'iand  in  the  191;:  active  s.-my  larre 


scale  maneuvers  in  the  Philippines. 

World  War  I  began  with  US  involvement  in  the  organic ing 
and  training  of  troops  for  service  in  Fr.ance.  Mar-chali  was  an 
aide  to  General  Bell  at  this  time  who  was  the  comm.ander  of  the 
Eastern  Department  located  in  New  York.  From  this  position 
Marshall,  now  a  captain,  sailed  to  Europe  as  a  staff  officer  in 
the  1st  Division.  He  became  in  turn  the  G-3  and  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Division  reaching  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1913. 

Marshall  later  was  the  primary  planner  in  the  ST.  Mihiel 
attack  in  August  1918  and  the  primary  author  of  the  plan  for 
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•t.hfj  itiGvor'.- 'nt  of  ove-r  500,000  sd'-n  and  aoT-oc  la  eMnnl  i S'r.  and 

I  j. 

equ i prav'n  1  for  the  subsequent  Weur.e- Argonne  offensive,  il7‘' 

Fu] lowing  duty  with  General  Pershing  and  an  assignment 
to  China,  Marshall  was  a=.signed  to  Fort  Benning  whe:'o  he  became 
known  for  his  conr^ern  for  people  and  instructional  abi  1  i  t  i  <•••;  . 

As  Major  John  F.  Morrison  had  been  the  influence  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  for- Marshall  and  the  Army,  Marshall  novr  became  the 
influenc*:  at  Benning  as  he  challenged  and  trained  many  of  the 
future  leaders  of  World  War  II.  (18)  He  was  described  as 
demanding  as  an  instructor  and  supervisor  yet  he  practiced 
decentralisation  in  execution  allowing  his  subordinates  to 
perform  their  Jobs. 

'. Vjr  shall 's  car_ee_r,.  could  be  described  as  less  than 
promising  during  the  post  war  period.  He  had  been  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  major  after  the  war  in  the  force  reductions  and 
despite  hlo  successes  at  Fort  Benning  moved  from  there  to  a 
series  ol  assignments  that  were  not  especially  desirable. 

In  1936  however,  Marshall  was  promoted  to  Brigadier 
General  arid  given  command  of  a  brigade  at  Vancouver  Washington. 
Using  the  came  approach  he  had  established  during  such 
assignments  as  Fort  Screven,  Georgia  and  Moultrie,  South 
Carolina;  Marshall  excelled  with  the  Brigade  and  in  his 
Civilian  ' ;nnserva t ion  Corps  responsibilities.  Success  in  these 
duties  brought  assignment  to  Washington  in  the  War  Plans  office 
as  the  As'iilstant  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Plans.  In  1939  Marshall 
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be-c;inp-  the  Array  Chief  of  Sttaff  rnoving  from  br  j  ;.3  v:’!  ot  g'-nerr 
general  in  one  year. 

The  next  six  years  Is  the  period  of  the  oelectiv*:  .Tervi'ie 
Act,  Mobilisation  of  the  National  Guai'd  and  the  training  of  an 
array  for  world  war.  Marshall’s  contr  ibvit  ions  appear  to  be 
obvious  but  it  was  his  relationship  with  the  world  leatlei's  that 
seeras  extraordinary  for  a  military  leader.  Marshall  was  both 
an  advisor  and  confidant  to  the  president.  President  Roosevelt 
gave  Marshall  full  access  to  his  office  and  took  Marshall  on 
many  of  the  strategic  planning  conferences  involving  the 
allies.  Prime • Minister  Churchill  viewed  Marshall  as  the  force 
behind  the  Americans  through  his  will  and  determination.  <!'?'> 

Marshall’s  desire  to  command  was  again  thwarted  by  staff 
duty  as  had  been  the  case  in  World  War  1.  The  iee.ue  was  the 

C‘!>lection  of  the  commander  for  the  Eurooean  invasion,  Overlord. 

*  ' 

The  choices  were  Eisenhower  or  Marshall  with  the  President 

e- 

choosing  Eisenhower,  according  to  several  sources,  because*  he 
did  not  want  to  lose  Marshall’s  assistance  in  his  dealings  with 
congress  and  the  allies.  (20) 

Marshall’s  characteristics  included  a  selfless  devotion  to 
duty  highlighted  during  the  selection  of  the  commander  for 
Overlord.  Though  accompanying  the  President  during  the  period 
the  decision  was  being  made,  Marshall  refused  to  make  a  case 
for  himself.  (21) 
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Additionally,  personal  cour-nge,  dod  i  r  a  t  i  oii ,  *:h-;  jiMl;*-,'  *‘3 

lisr.ten  and  learn  froin  others,  the  ability  to  work  wir.:;  o*h*;-'r 
services  and  the  ability  to  work  with  consress  appear  in  the 
descriptors  of  his  service.  Marshall  maintained  ar.  agre-jable 
and  mutually  respected  re lat ionshio  with  the  civil  in:', 
leadership  especially  during  the  war  years.  As  with  XarArthjr. 
Marshall  established  a  vision  of  the  future  and  had  the 
personal  strength  to  carry  the  vision  through.  The  mott 
discussed  ins'tance  of  vision  and  will  during  this  per  led  ’be  ing 
Marshall’s  decision  to  field  90  divisions  in  the  Army  when  many 
argued  for  over  200.'  The  risks  were  great  and  the 
ramifications  too  complex  to  repair  rapidly  if  the  decision 
were  in  error.  Marshall  stayed  with  his  decision  confident  in 
his  rationale  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  DV‘=-rail  :  a  r  -i  1  :  t  ie'- 
of  the  country.  <22> 

Marshall’s  ability  to  serve  at  the  strategic  le-.'el  is 
demonstrated  by  the  World  War  I!  acccmpl  ishments  a.nd  by  his 
continued  service  after  the  war.  As  MacArth'ur  was  able  tc 
effectively  function  In  a  military  or  civilian  capacit'/, 
Marshall  also  proved  his  breadth  by  ser'ving  as  the  .Tecretary  of 
State  in  1047  with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  its  successes. 
Additionally,  he  was  recalled  by  the  President  in  1050  and 
served  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  during  the  Korean  War.  In 
1953  Marshall  culminated  his  achievements  by  being  the  first 
military  man  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prise. 
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General  Dwic'ht  D.  Eisenhower 
General  Eisenhower  was  among  the  Vest  Point  ila.t;  the 
stars  fell  cn.  That  class  had  5'?  mosbers  earn  or-;  rr  r.sre  , 
s.tars.  '23>  'Eiser.hdwer7  mTlike  KacArthor  and  Marshall, 
displayed  no  initial  inclination  or  talent  for  a  rdlitary  way 
of  life;  especially  not  one  that  would  find  him  as  the 
commander  of  Overlord. 


Eisenhower  showed  no  unvisual  military  promise  as  a  cadet 
and  what  rank  he  attained  he  soon  lost — usually  for  taking 
chances  with  the  rules.  His  generally  carefree  attitv.de 
extended  to  his  academic  approach  also.  .He  was  often  teen 
reading  a  raagaoine  rather  t-han  studying.  ''34' 

He  wa.s  e:-:trer:ely  popular  being  pleasant,  cheer:  u.  and 
considerate  in  his  dealings  with  people.  He,  hov.’.tver.  did  show 
a  fierce,  competitive  nature  in  all  sports  with’ a  spe:ial 
interest  in  football.  Eisenhower  ..was  also  de3crit.-'d  as  fvill  of 
confidence  and  seem-ad  to  easily  impart  that  confidence,  <25) 
While  being  strong  in  his  opinion,  Eisenhower  covild  always  see 
both  sides  in  a  discussion. 

Eisenhower  first  served  at  Fort  Sam  HovistOn,  Texas  and 
subsequently  spent  the  Vorld  War  I  years  training  foi:e=  in  the 
United  States  ruefully  missing  duty  in  the  War.  His  ability  as 
an  instructor  kept  him  out  of  the  war  as  succeeding  co.mroanders 
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1  n i s-:. t c! d  that  ho  renu\in  in  tho  Instructor  roZ**.  Od  >  hi.  on 
a^.ide  it  wc-to.  during  the  post  war  period  that  Elsenhower  and 
Colonel  Geoi'ge  Patton  established  a  personal  and  professional 
relatlons.hi  p  as  they  worked  together  on  amor  tovti'is  .-o-id 
doctrine  in  theif"  endeavor  to  change  the  role  of  th-’’  trui'i’:  in 
combat. 

His  career  was  described  as  less  than  cti£.ti ngui shed  urit  i  1 
the  1922-24  time  period  when  he  was  serving  under  General  Fok 
Conner  in  Panama.  <27 ^  Conner  became  a  source  of  lec»rning  and 
served  as  Eisenhower's  mentor  proving  helpful  in  his  later 
career.  With  Conner's  help,  Eisenhower  went  to  Leavenworth 
from  Panama  graduating  first  in  his  class  in  1926.  (27) 

Following  graduation,  Eisenhower  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  General  Pershing  where  he  worked  on  a  guide  hook  to 
the  actions  of  American  farces  in  World  War  I.  This  v;as 
followed  in  1933  by  assignment  to  General  MacArthur’s  staff  ac 
a  personal  military  assistant  when  MacArthur  was  Chief  of  otaf 
of  the  Army.  He  subsequently  ac^coropanied  HacArthur  to  the 
Philippines  and  then  in  1939  was  assigned  to  Fort  Lewis  as  a 
forty-nine  year  old  lieutenant  colonel.  He  then  commanded  an 
'  infantry  battalion  followed  by  promotion  to  colonel  and 
re-assignment,  to  Fort  Sara_Houston  as  the  chief  of  staff  for 
Third  Army. 

The  first  significant  activity  as  the  chief  of  staff  was 
the  Louisiana  Haneuvers  which  Involved  the  mobilization, 
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raciveiiK-Mi  t  ,!\nd  inj<  ri*-’uvor  of  over  420,000  ti  ocr  ,  El  r.T nhowor  w.n-.> 
singled  out  jfor  -lOxrrrel't'^t -p3  ftnni  ng  by  hini^.elf  and  the 
staff.  <23)  Ajoong  those  impressed  with  Kinenhower's  performance 
was  General  Mark  Clark  who  would  later  rerommend  that 
Eisenhower  beceme  the  Chief  of  War  Plan.  Division.  This 
position  would  involve  Eisenhower  at  the  highei-t  levels  oi  the 
government  as  the  country  prepared  for  war. 

One  week  after  Pearl  Harbor  Eisenhower  was  ordered  to 
Washington  by  General  Marshall,  then  ChivDf  of  .Ttaff,  as  an 
assistant  to  General  Gerow,  head  of  the  War  Plans  Division. 

(29)  Eisenhower  excelled  at  the  work  drawing  strong  marks  from 
Marshall  and  Gerow  for  his  perceptions  in  global  strategic 
concepts.  (30) 

At  Gerow* s  departure,  Eisenhower  became  the  Chief  of  War 
Plans  and  assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  He  was  promoted  to  Major 
General  and  in  his  duties  freqviently  accomp.^nied  Marshall  to 

the  White  House  for  meetings  with  President  Roosevelt. 

*>■ 

In  -June  1942,  Eisenhower  was  appointed  as  the  Commander  of 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations,  US  Array  <  ETOUSA  ) .  At  the 
appointmentT  Admiral  ICing  placed  American  n.aval  forces  idri  the 
British  Isles  under  Eisenhower  <  this  was  an  unusual  and 
unilateral  decision  by  King)  as  the  top  U.3.  officer  in  Britain 
making  ETOUSA  a  Joint  command. 

Subsequent  operations  were  the  issue  with  the  decision 
being  should  the  first  move  by  the  allies  be  into  Europe  or 
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Africa.  The  decision  was  to  go  into  Africa  (Operation  Torch) 
with  Eisenhower  as  the  comniander.  He  was  Droiricted  to  General 
and  Commander  of  Allied  Forces,  Northwest  Africa.  Eisenhower 
was  the  svipreme  commander  of  the  allied  rrcund,  air  and  naval 
forces  demonstrat i ng  coordination  and  planning  skills  as  he 
dealt  with  the  sensitivities  of  the  British  and  the  French 
concerning  future  operations.  At  this  same  general  time  the 
Italian  government  surrendered  giving  Eisenhower  a  full  range 
of  issues  with  which  to  deal. 

In  January  1944  Eisenhower  returned  to  London  as  the 
commander  for  Overlord,  the  invasion  of  the  European  Continent. 
The  invasion  was  noted  for  the  coordination,  cocoeration  and 
trust  among  the  allies  and  especially  between  the  civilian 
leadership  and  Eisenhower.  He  was  described  as  fair  in  hi-;- 
dealings,  reflecting  a  clear  mind  while  fully  accepting 
responsibilities.  Eisenhower  was  a  soldier -coordinator-dipilomat 
who  was  politically  sensitive  yet  one  who  maintained  his  focus 
on  the  mission.  (31)  Montgomery  called  Eisenhower  a  military 
statesman  and  coordinator. 

Eisenhower’s  characteristics  included  trust  and 
confidence,  selfless  duty,  dedicated  study,  visibility  to 
soldiers,  delegation/decentralization  and  will  power. 

Operational  vision  was  also  one  of  Elsenhower's  preeminent 
as  the  planning  for  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers,  Operations  Torch 
and  Overlord  showed.  Elsenhower  saw  the  unity  of  the  Overlord 
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alliance  as  the  key  to  victory  and  as  su'-h  he  wa ;  wiilin3  to 
put  American  soldiers  under  British  ccmmanderr  and  did  so  to 
make  his  point.  During  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  for  example,  he 
took  forces  from  Bradley  and  placed  them  under  Xontgcmery. 

Add  i  t  i  o:ia  1  1  y  .  he  was  willing  to  ircike  rersonai  sacrifices 
for  the  common  good.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  replace 
Montgomery  than  to  have  to  deal  with  him.  Yet,  Eisenhower 
found  a  way  to  keep  him  in  command  and  contributing  as  he  did 
Patton  when  many  thought  Patton  should  be  relieved.  The  end 
state  of  victory  by  the  alliance  was  more  important  than  near 
term  difficulties. 

Eisenhower’s  ability  to  serve  at  the  strategic  level  was 
proven  in  World  War  II  and  in  his  later  service  to  the  country. 
He  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  NATO  Commander  and 
after  a  period  as  president  of  a  Karge  corporation  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

What  can  this  survey  of  the  careers  of  these  men  indicate 
about  levels  of  leadership?  Each  officer  performed 
successfully  at  the  tactical  level,  commanding  and  serving  as  a 
staff  officer.  MacArthur  served  as  a  combat  commander  at 
brigade  and  division  level.  Marshall  did  not  serve  in  command 
in  combat  but  did  move  forces  on  the  battlefield  and  convert 
potential  combat  power  into  victory  in  World  War  I.  He  also 
later  commanded  at  brigade  level  at  Vancouver.  Eisenhower  did 
not  serve  in  combat  at  the  tactical  level  but  spent  a  great 
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deal  of  tirce  training  force&  for  ta:tical  level  conbat  and  i 

subsequently  conunanded  a  battalion 

Operational  skills  include  e  rap  laying  forces  to  attain 
strategic  goals.  MacArthur  displayed  th-.-ce  skills  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Far  East  with  the  cn:r.-:  a  igns  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Marshall  and  Eisenhower  als.c  operated  above 
the  tactical  level  in  a  theater  of  war  with  the  Xev.se- Argcr.ne 
and  Torch  operations  respectively.  Although  requiring  an 
understanding  of  the  tactical  environment,  cpersit  i  cns»  1  skills 
in  the  conduct  of  campaigns  and  major  operations  are  at  a 
different  magnitude  of  complexity. 

Strategic  conditions  include;  establishing  goals, 
assigning  forces  and  imposing  conditions  on  the  us€‘  of  force  as 
the  armed  forces  of  nations  and  alliances  are  e.cclcyed. 

Military  ends,  ways  and  means  are  combined  *.  o  arhieve  national 
security  policy  objectives.  As  *  he  chief  of  ^raf:  of  the  Army. 

MacArthur  was  successful  at  the  national  level  js  he  w.orked 
with  the  President  and  Congress  In  preparing  the  military  for 
war.  His  service  as  Supreme  Commander  of  Allied  Powers  in 
Japan  involved  national  policy  objectives  as  did  l.'nited  Nations 
•r  Commander  responsibilities  in  the  Korean  Var .  When  MacArthur 

overstepped  his  bounds  by  deciding  policy  instead  of  serving 
policy,  the  President  relieved  him.  Marshall  and  Eisenhower 
also  served  national  security  objectives  in  their  service. 

Marshall  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  translated  political 
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gviddanc*?  into  force*  siructur*?  and  pr  i  nr  i  ♦  j  ;••  •  .  » il>J  <•'  -t  i 
war.  Ei^re.'iihowcr  ,  c>r,  tho  comm.-mde'i  of  Ov-.t  3  nj  d  ,  onv- 
guldanc^e  of  the*  coinblned  Chiefs,  of  Staff  Info  pr  i  o:  if 
applying  reeourcen.  as  he  established  conditinii:.  on  th 
force. 

There  were  different  skills  or  attribute.:,  reqviir': 
operational  and  strategic  levels.  Employment  of  mi  1 i 
forces  involves  a  sensitivity  to  strategic,  goals  as  ' 
are  designed  and  major  operations  are  conducted.  The 
though  is  military  action  In  a  theater  of  war.  Sett 
fundamental  conditions  and  'providing  assets  to  secur 
objectives  are  at  a  higher  level  of  endeavor. 
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Military  Liter atvire  Review 

The  rsiiitary  review  will  addreen  primarily  doctrinal 
manuals.  Other  literature  on  military  subjects  but  not  in  the 
manuals  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  section. 

The  capstone  manual  is  ?M  100-1  <The  ArmyK  FM  100-1 
begins  with  ths  national  purpose  and  national  power  of  the 
United  States.  Then  the  manual  discusses  the  constitutional 
basics  of  independence,  human  freedoms,  human  dignity  and  human 
rights,  which  provide  three  goals.  The  first  is  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  United  States.  Secondly,  is 
to  preserve  U.S.  and  allied  vital  interest  abroad  and  thirdly 
to  help  shape  the  world  so  that  freedom  and  democracy  can 
flourish.  The  national  purpose  and  constitutionally  derived 
goals  provide  the  basic  objectives  of  the  military  forces.  (32) 
The  Army’s  role  in  the  military  forces  is  primarily 
landpower,  executed  in  coordination  with  the  other  military 
services.  There  are  fundamental  considerations  that  define  the 
Array's  role  as  a  component  of  national  power.  The  first  listed 
by  FM  100-1  is  political  purpose.  War  is  a  politically 
directed  act,  therefore  the  conduct  of  war  is  defined  primarily 
by  its  political  objectives.  (33) 

The  manual  further  describes  war  as  a  national 
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u ride rt-n kins  which  rous*;  co  .‘ooriinated  frors  the  hishest  levels 
of  policy  niakins.  <34  Var  can  be  at  one  or  more  of  three 
levels;  stratesic,  operational  or  tactical.  FM  100-1  ccncliides 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Pr of e  ire  icr.  of  Anns  in  which  *  he  Army 
ethic  and  individijal  valuer  are  discussed.  The  Army  ethic 
includes  loyalty,  duty,  selfless  service  and  integrity. 
Individual  values  are  comrei  tn^ent ,  competence,  candor  and 
courage.  <35 >  From  the  purpose  statement  for  the  Army  we  then 
require  a  doctrine. 

Varfighting  doctrine  comes  from  FX  100-5  <  Operations^. 
That  manual  begins  with  a  statement  that  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Leaders,  is  criti.ral  to  win  in  the  wide  rstnge  of  possible 
ronflicts.  The  environment  will  •-.ertainly  be  joint  and  will 
o>robably  be  combined,  't'.*:"''  There  is  then  a  re.quirement  for  a 
strategic  perspective,  with  sophi  st ic.-nted  knowledge  in  tlie  ' 
world  wide  arenas  in  which  we  .nray  operate.  Three  essential 
components  -are  required  to  meet  this  ch-allenge;  superb  soldiers 
.snd  leaders,  sound  doctrine  and '‘.appropriate’  weapons  and 
equipment.  It  further  s‘'..ite.t  that  the  human  dimension  of  war 
will  be  decisive  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  <37> 

Joint  and  combined  operations,  with  the  requirement  to 
function  In  Unified  Commands,  Specified  Commands  or  as  part  of 
a  Joint  Task  Force  will  be  the  normal  oper.:it Iona  1  environment. 
Personalities  and  sensitivities  of  allied  military  and  senior 
civilian  are  Important  realities  In  the  strategic  environment 
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of  today’s  Array.  The  dis_v:ssion  then  addresses  strategic 
deployments  in  support  of  world  wide  missions  which  further 
reinforces  the  aspect  of  strategi:  perspectives  for  the  Array’s 


senior  leadership. 


The  thrust  implie 


t  the  senior  or  national  level 


leader  has  the  requiremer. *■  to  provide  resources,  ensure  that 
tr-aining  is  appropriate  for  foreseen  eraplcyraent '  and  that 
subordinate  leaders  are  able  to  use  initiative.  A  world  wide 
vision  that  couples  national  objectives  with  resources  is 


necessary. 


‘•or'~e  ' 


The  capstone  training  manual  ?X  25-100  (Training  The 
,  describes  the  mission  of  senior  leaders  as  developing 


and  communicating  a  clear  vition.  This  is  based  on  the  mirSicn, 
.'.octr  ine,  history,  threat,  orga  r.  i  .:a  t  i-ona  1  =  tre.".  n  t  hs  and 
weaknesses  and  the  training  environment.  ''3t'>  The  +e':hnique  to 
be  used  is  centr  a  1  i  oc- i  planr.ing  with  decentralised  execution. 

?M  22-100  <  Final  Draft  .Yilitary  Leadership  >  describes 

four  requirements  for  military  leadership:  to  lead  in  peace  to 
be  prepared  for  war,  to  develop  individual  leaders,  to  'develop 
leadership  teams  and  to  decentralise.  The  orientation  is  on 
wartime,  preventing  the  efficiencies  of  a  peace  time 
centralised  system  from  adversely  impacting  on  training  and 
operations. 

There  are  two  made3  of  leadership:  the  direct  and  the 
Indirect.  (30)  Direct  leadership  Is  at  the  Junior  officer  level 
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condxjcted  in  a  face  to  face  environment.  Indirect  leadership 
involves  subordinate  level Cs^  between  the  leader  and  the  led. 
The  manual  lists  vision  and  building  organizations  as  the 
indirect  leader’s  responsibilities.  This  allows  Junior  leaders 
the  perspective  to  accomplish  their  tasks  at  the  direct  level. 

C-hapter  4  provides  a  discussion  of  what  a  leader  should 
be.  These  attributes  include;  integrity,  sense  of  values, 
courage,  candor  and  commitment.  Ch.aracter  is  also  discussed  as 
an  inner  strength  and  the  link  between  values  and  beh.avior. 
Character  provides  the  means  to  do  what  one  believes  to  be 
correct.  <40) 

Subsequent  manuals  in  the  hierarchy  include  FM  22-101  ( 
Counseling  >,  FK  22-102  <  Soldier  Team  Development  >  and  FM  22 
-103  <  Leadershi p -and  C-ommand' at  .SeriiOb'  Levels  ■>  .  Vhile  22-101 
and  22-102  are  important  in  the  leader  development  process, 
senior  leadership  is  the  focus  here  and  we  will  therefore  next 
address  FM  22-103. 

FM  22-103  <•  Leadership  a'hd  Command  at  oenior  Levels) 
provides  the  doctrinal  framework  and  a  statement  of  principles 
for  leadership  and  command  at  senior  levels.  Using  direct 
leadership  skills  as  a  base,  the  senior  leader  provides  vision, 
communicative,  skills  to  project  that  vision  and  the  will  to 
generate  the  organizational  leadership  to  win. 

FM’ s  100-1  and  100-5  provide  the  imperatives  and 
guidelines  that  establish  the  tactical  and  operational 
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leadership  demands  to  meet  sur  ronst i tu- ional  cblieations. 

These  manuals  also  provide  the  conceptual  base  from  which 
requirements,  chara ; ter i st i : s  and  tasks  of  effective  senior 
leadership  and  command  flov;.  •  4  i  ■«  ?M  22“103  reccrn ices  a  need 
tor  a  separate  di  s:  cs  s  i  sn  ci  ir.iirect  leadership  skills, 
conceTits  and  f  un-lamenta  Is  rrit  ical  to  crranioat  icnal  teams  due 
to  the  complenity  ot  leadership  and  command  at  senior  levels. 
While  maintaining  a  combat,  orientation  there  is  still'  needed 
the  ability  to  conceptualise  events  and  create  .means  to  deal 
with  future  requirements.  This  vision  is  the  key  to  all  that 
must  be  accomplished.  <.42'>  The  vision  must  include  national 
and  Internationa  I" perspectives  due  to  the  environment  of 
rample::ity  and  interdependenc  ies  that  the  Army  now  serves. 

The  .manual  pictures  vision  as  the  hub  of  a  wheel  with  five 
spokes  rhat  .are  the  char acteri stic s  important  so  effective 
senior  ieadersr.ip  and  command.  The  characteristics  are  ethics, 
skiilo,  command  processee  and  aspects  of  the  organisation  that 
are  critical  to  emecuticn.  The  fifth  spoke  is  the  challenge  of 
senior  leadership  which  is  described  in  chapter  1  and 
illustrated  through  hj.ctcrical  case  stvidies  in  the  final 


chapte  r . 

The  seniors  leader’s  vision  is  based  upon  certain 
attributes,  perspectives  and  imperatives.  ''43)  .^ittr  Ibutos 
describe  what  senior  leaders  are  to  their  org.anioations  while 
perspectives  provide  an  exper 1 ent i.a  1/educat iona 1  basis  or 
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Kt-r^ui/cA,  c.i>  I 


foundation  for  the  senior  leader.  Imperatives  provide  focus 
and  sustain  the  organisational  will  to  win.  Implementation  of 
the  vision  then  beconie=  the  requirement  for  the  senior  leader 
as  the  hub  (vi^-ion?  i?  supported  by  the  spokes 
(characteristics  > . 

Ethics  ar<?  based  in  values,  drawn  from  the  constitutional 
system.  Ethics -bulTdT'a'-mcrr a  1  foundation  for  action  and  result 
in  a  moral  tou-ghness.  .Tkills  include  conceptual  abilities, 
competencies  and  communicative  abilities.  The  skills  are  not 
level  dependent  but  include  the  continuum  from  the  a  bility  to 
listen  at  the  leader-led  level  to  coordination  and  persuasion 
skills  at  the  joint  and  combined  level. 

Command  proces.ses  are  listed  as  follows;  command, 

control,  leadership  and  management.  All  are  to  be  used 

together  in  an  appropriate  mix  as  they  relate  to  the 

organisation.  Oood  organisations  adapt  quickly,  respond  to 

changing  conditions,  withstand  stress,  rebound  from  setbacks 

—  ^ 

and  know  what  they  are  doing.  (44)  The  appropriate  control 
processes  recognioe  the  components  of  orga n ioa t ions  and  the 
senior  leader  applies  processes  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

Senior  leaders  understand  themselves,  their  organisation 
and  their  mission.  They  then  establish  the  objectives  which, 
by  using  their  leadership  skills  and  appropriate  command 
processes,  are  obtainable.  Indirect  skills  will  serve  the 
senior  leader  no  matter  what  the  level,  operational  or 
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strategic.  The  coritoi-rt  is  wnat  changes  and  not  the  skills. 

Two  other  references  will  be  briefly  discussed.-  The 
first  is  Army  Regulat ion~600-100  (Leadership^ .  A.R.  600-100 
describes  :2X'.iripl»  dimensions  to  leadership  which  require 
different  skills  and  knowl*>’J s  dependent  upon  the  level  at 
which  the  leader  serves.  '4h/  The  application  of  the  dimensio 
will  vary  along  a  continuum  from  a  direct  approach  at  the 
individual  or  snail  group  level  to  the  more  indirect  at  higher 
organizational  levels.  Dir*r'.t  leadership  is  at  the  face  to 
face  level.  Although  generally  associated  with  the  tactical 
level  of  war,  the  skills  ar«?  necessary  for  all  Army  leaders. 

As  leaders  move  up  the  organizational  hierarchy,  new 
and  -more  scph  i  it  ic  ated  skilfn  are  needed  due  to  the  increased 
:omple::i*.  V  anr.  z:c~-y  of  re  cj.cnsibi  1  i  t  ies .  'The  Regulation  doer 
not  addrocr  levels  tut  dii-..u.:es  skills  as  beco.ming 
increasingly  ;cnple:<  in  ord'-r  to  meet  the  increased 
organizat icnn  1  tnd  scope  of  responsibility  requirements  as 
leaders  progress  in  the  Ar-my^'s  organizational  chain.  At  the 
strategic  level  or  in  the  strategic  arena,  conceptual  and 
integrative  abiii*ies  beccrr.*-  .more  important.  Such  actions  as 
the  creation  of  organizatiorj.il  structures  needed  for  the 
future,  establishing  the  f uj.d.amental  conditions  for  operations 
in  war  or  those  'needed  to  -I'-t.^r  war  .are  involved  .at  this  level 


The  second  reference  Ju  Department  of  The  Army  Pamphlet 


cOO-80  (Executive  Leadershliw. 


The  focus  is  at  the  three  and 


four  star  lisvel  with  an  intent  to  provide  a  philosophy  based  on 
level  specific  tasks.  The  pamphlet  intends  to  provide  a 
systems  perspective  of  the  Army  founded  on  the  eicperiences  of 
Array  officers  at  this  level  which  will  then  provide  a  basis  for 
a  leader  develoc.:nent  ororess. 

Bzrecutive  level  leadership  is  performed  at  the  top  one 
or  two  echelons  of  the  Army  working  in  an  environment  of 
complexity  and  multiple  internal  and  external  influences.  <’4*5' 
Future  focus,  vision  and  second  order  effects  require  the 
executive  to  have  a  systems  approach  to  leadership.  To  reach 
this  top  level  the  leader  progresses  through  two  subordinate 
levels  of  leadership. 

The  first  is  direct  leadership  which  is  face  to  face 
influenre  a  :i'l  involves  control  of  ones  work.  Indirect 
leadership  is  at  the  mid-level  and  builds  on  direct  level 
skills.  Involved  is  building  teamwork  and  integrating 
functions.  The  pamphlet  uses  an  overlapping  arrangement  of 
skills  as  levels  blur_with  direct  leadership  being  at  the 
battalion  level  progressing  to  indirect/executive  leadership  at 
the  Department  of  The  Array/Field  Army  level.  <47) 

Major  areas’of  work  at  the  executive  level  include  joint 
and  combined  lateral  relationships,  external  relationships  with 
society,  relationships  within  the  nation's  defense  forces  and 
future  capabilities  planning.  The  executive  leader  employs  all 
three  levels  of  leadership  while  operating  in  this  complex 


environiser;t 


■f 


Cl  the  nationjii  and  international  arena.  The 
publications  now  need  to  be  analyred  usin^  as  criteria  the 
three  levels  of  war. 


The  tactical  level  or  direct  leadership  as  the  literature 
calls  the  tactical  level,  reflects  consistency  in  each  of  the 
publications.  race  to  face,  leader  to  led,  direct 
coramunicao ion  skills  are  at  the  tactical  level.  Operational 
level  descriptions  in  each  publication  are  consistent  while  the 
terms  are  not. 


and  coTsmun 
teamwork, 
focus  an.: 

to  tiioze 
team  build 


22-103  uses  the  term  indirect,  and  refers  to  vision 
icative  skills  to  build  the  organiration  and  create 
Skills  and  attributes  of  the  leader  provide  the 
will  power  to  succeed.  A. R.  600-100  does  not  address 
leadership  but  does  describe  skills  that  correspcnd 
■'.■essary  at  the  operational  level.  The  thrust  is 
ing,  organirat ional  climate  and  organisational 


structure.  The'  leader  must  understand  his  organisation  and  its 
capabilities.  D. A.  Pamphlet  600-30  addresses  team  building 
along  with  integrating  functions  for  the  indirect  level  leader. 
No  level  of  war  is  identified  but  the  crientaticn  is  on 
creating  combat  power  using  established  (normally)  command  and 
control  relationships.  Employment  of  combat  power  through  the 
use  of  well  led  .and  sound  organlsat ions  generally  supports  tl.e 
operational  level  requirements.  The  factors  of  campaign 
planning  and  the  use  of  Joint  and  combined  operations  is.  not 
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The  public. 
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leaderthip  skills  ir,  a  :Bore  direct  raanner. 

•Strategic  level  leadership  is  the  next  .area  to  be 
analyzed.  FM  d'2-10.?.  addresser,  two  levels  of  leadership  and 
use:-,  tt.e  cc:.  :ep*-  ■‘■ha*  the  indirect  :.kill-e  are  appl  iris  bln-  for 

/•t  r^a-t-’c  ;  :  Le  ■*  ;  c..'  ;  .  at  higher  is  the 

a  ti  r  ::  ■*.  .j  :*  ;•. •.*  i :  a  :i  .t.-:-  n  t .  A  .  R .  -v' -  1 0  0  a  1  =  o  d  i  u ::  e  •:.  t  w.-j  1  e  v-'> ",  . 

and  to  •le  scribe  a  strategic  arena  involved  ••■vi-^.h  the 

f  unda  rce  :i‘ a  1  .ondition.'r  for  oper-ationr  in  -rfar  and  the 
orvars !  o.a  i- lon.a  1  structures  to  r.eet  future  requi  re-o-i-n  ■:  s  .  Futur--- 
conditions  lor  operations  in  war  or  to  deter  ■rt’.ar  are  t;se 
r  ecuir  emen- s  :  or  the  highest  level  leader.  D.A.  F'a  :i.f.h  i  e  t 
dOO-dO  use^s  the  terra  executive  and  identifies  future 
capabilities  pi.anning  and  future  requi r •i.Tsent r  ..as  the  executiv 
leaders  respon  si  hi  1  i  t  ics.  These  Last  two  '.iocuraents  more 
dir'ectly  relate  to  the  concepit  of  employing  force-s  to  secure 
policy  objective's  seen”  in  the  definition  of. .strategy  in  FH 
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Lea '.er -,  hip‘  >  tC'  rX  L'J?-I07.  The  ih.'i'.  *.er  1  nc  1  ude-E 
-*■  ---.Eional  EQwer,  'Gint  and  EC!r.'.>  i  ae  d  CEeratiorrE 


=s:.-d  *h‘-  n:i:i*a:v  -‘H  inetr une r" 


■  f  r.ah  i  CT:  :i  1 


icndi icr.  :t  :::'  'LIe  environ~enh  i=  the  franie  tf  reference  for 
the  Et  r  at-- .•jit  leader.  The  focus  is  ccntentua  i  with  the 
tisel-'Ec  r>rin:irlet  of  direct  and  indirect  leadership  beinr 


Th‘?  d:i.li-ex.‘?^:-c_  i r  in  she  application  cf  these 


^ ;  •.  *;*-  i  V  »  *r  .-  •  •*  • 


Ih*:-  :sr.^*  or-er  jit  i  rr.r*;  1  l^tvels  of  *■.•:!:  :t ;  =  c  '  : 

l-cadershlp  dcttrlne  are  rtat-hed  well.  The  philccophy  of  TM 
LT-i-M  '.ioec  f-.rtci't  leadership-  r-?quirertent  s  in  general  terrr.s 
fo!  th-  Esrateptt  level.  There  are  more  de'-.iilei  or  should  L-? 

A 

more  detailed  dee : r iptions  of  shillE  and  duties  at  this  level 
t  h  .a  r.  the  :r.>ir.':al  rnrrently  lie*;  however.  'Ih.apter  ■?■  'Draftt  •:  o 
?M  22-iOo  rrovides  the  stratesic'  conditions  for  the  strategic 


level  leader  but  does  not  identify  a  specific  level.  The  more 
sti-a  i  .ght  f  or  war  d  listing  of  three  levels  as  in  the  pamphlet 
pn-ovi'.ies  a  more  closely  aligned  relationship  among  the 
requirements  at  each  level  of  war  and  associated  level 
dependent  leadership  r-aquireiuent  s.  Additionally,  a  previous 
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Li*  •■'rcttur*-:-  Appl  i  ■:  Abi  1  it y  t  a 


With  3c:a-D  ioiis,  the  civilian  literature  dcee.  not 

;l  i  r.  I  of  leadership.  rhe'ba-sic  thru-j*  is  thot'  there 

1 :  UK  i  1 1  nu'i  attributes  reqxiired  i\t  the  top  level-  at 

b'.-.u  i  .inl  *  h'.-  military.  The  -rkills.  and  attribute;,  'tli,;,:’. 

witVi  the;:?  i  r.  rM  d'2--i03  and  with  the  top  two  levels  diecudfied 
in  the  h';  ,/u  i  at  i  or:  and  D.  A  Pamphlet. 

Ther--'  are  individual  ekille.  .^u-:  h  .\i.  c  har.H'::  ter ,  integrity, 


selfle-er.  duty  .and  •: omp.etenc y .  There  are  also  skills  that 
relate  to  f  un  ■  t  v;;r.  .  urn  as  provi-iing  vision,  goal  setting  and 
will  power  to  the  'ar r-an ica t ion .  The  tap  leader  must  have  a 

long  r.ange  foou-s  wit-h  a  o-ensitivity  to  his  environment  and 
adapt  his  arg.an  i  ;:at.  ion  to  changes  in  this  environment. 

Leadership  is  gen*;rally  viewed  in  the  literature  .as  .a  skill 
which  can  be  learned.  There  are  uorae  inborn  waspects  but 
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i  ^  i  i  I  •  ^  ^ 

1  ..•.ir  I.  ..•  L 

V*:  •.  v.;  i '.ili  * ‘.he  civliJuiri  i  i  "“o  r  a  *•  ut  e 

oJ"  w:jr  :  r  i  :  i  i .  *'.■  z;iTl  er*.  ablii.h  thn*:  •*.':!•-  ...Itllli  ■.'ind 

].bu‘ r  •;  ,i'.K  :  v'j.  cf  leniar  lead-rc.  nre  :  cm  ;  r-*  <=  r.+  in  the 

1 :  ‘  ei  :  u;  and  in  thase  found  in  e.-rt h  of  the  levei-:  of 
war  del  Lni-.  i  r:....  Ait.hov.;2h  they  can  no*  be  accribed  ac  level 
denenierit .  tr.-r.'  rivilian  liter  drtu  r  e  reinforces,  the  concepts  of 

Ie.:»dei  nip  ceen  throughout  the  t.ic  t  ica  ’  ,  opera  t  i  ona  1  and 
o  t  r  a  t  e  ~  i  .  1  e  '/e  is.  of  wa  r  . 
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School  Evaluation 

Army  Ec^gulat ion  600-100  charges  the  Arnsy  Var  College  with 
the  jcirc.ion  of  teaching^leadership  at  the  str^ntegic  level.  The 
rvs-ulat  ion  also  charges  the  Center  For  Army  Leader  ship  <  CAL) 
a*:  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  the  doctrine  mission  for  the  Array. 

CAL  publishes  F'M  22-103  <  Leadership  and  Coromand  at  .Senior 
Levels  >.  ?M  22-103  is  the  basis  of  the  course  one  leadership 
instruction  at  the  Army  Var  College.  A  second  document  also 
used  is  the  Department  of  The  Array  Pamphlet  600-80  <  Executive 
Leadership  > . 

The  leadership  course  has  an  introductory  three  week  phase 
ho  study  the  doctrine  through  the  manuals/regulat ions,  case 
sttidies  and  guest  speakers.  The  thrust  is  strategic, 
r-^inforced  throughout  Jthe  year  as  students  participate  In  war 
games  and  simulations  which  place  them  in  various  senior 
leadership  positions.  There  is  also  a  self  assessment 
leadership  paper  through  which  students  focus  on  their  senior 
leadership  philosophy.  The  strategic  focus  is  being 
strengthened  in  Academic  Year  90  with  more  opportunity  to 
experience  roles  and  positions.  Using  both  FM  22-103  and  D. A. 
Pamphlet- 600-80  the  -s^utlents-  become  grounded  In  the  skills  and 
attributes  of  senior  leaders  while  gaining  an  appreciation  for 
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th-3  i.-.i  of.  national  power  and  policy  iraplejnentat ion  thrcu5h 
military  c-.traiegy.  (49^ 


The  Army  education  program  at  the  strategic  level  provides 
an  appr  oj>i- i  a,te  opportunity  for  learning.  Any  propoEe^d  changes 
would  be  the  addition,  if  feasible,  of  field  iripE  to  senior 
level  headquarters.  This  Is  the  only. way  to  receive  a  true 
appreciation  for  the  senior  level. 


Analysis 


The  criteria  of  strategic,  operational  and  tactical  levels 
oi  war  are  consistent  with  the  historical  case  studies  used. 
Tr.anslating  potential  combat  power  into  engagements  and 
battles,  employment  of  forces  to  .attain  str.ategi.s  goals  In  a 
theater  of  war  and  employing  the  armed  forces  to  secure  policy 
objectives  are  specific  levels  seen  in  the  duties  of  the  three 
officers  studied.  Individual  skills  and  attributes  of  Army 
leaders  are  also  reflected. 

MacArthur,  Marshall  and  Eisenhower  displayed  character  from 
their  earliest  days  in  school.  There  was  determination,  trust 
and  integrity  with  a  desire  to  excel.  All  worked  well  at  the 
direct  level  in  their  early  assignments  with  soldiers:  each 
showing  a  propensity  to  teach  and  exhibiting  personal  courage. 
MacArthur  successfully  served  In  combat  as  a  brigade  and 
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division  cojomsnder.  Miarr-hall,  though  not  coinraanding  in  combiit, 
did  exc*?l~  at-  the  tactical  level  in  the  Philippines  as  a 
lieutenant  and  later  in  a  series  of  staff  and  unit  assignments 
culrni nating  in  brigade  command  at  Vancouver.  Eisenhower  served 
at  the  tactical  level  as  he  trained  forces  for  combat  in  World 
Var  I  and  as  a  battalion  commander  at  Fort  Lewis. 

Operational  level  capabilities  were  demonstrated  by 
>[acArthur  in  the  Philippines  prior  to  World  War  II  and  as  the 
Far  East  Commander  during  the  war.  Marsh.all  employed  forces  in 
a  theater  in  World  Var  I  as  the  principle  planner  for  the 
Meuse-Argonne  operation.  Eisenhower  displayed  the  same 
employment  skills  in  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  and  Operation 
ror--h.  The  numbers  of  forces  involved,  preparing  plans  for 
campaigns  and  operations,  and  the  perspective  of  an  entire 
th-i'.iter  are  skills  that  go  above  the  tactical  level. 

The  employment  of  armed  forces  to  secure  policy  objectives 
implies  a  national  and  international  perspective  that  involves 
political  aspects.  The  environment  has  a  breadth  which  is 
greater  than  at  the  operational  level.  MacArthiir  initially 
worked  at  this  level  as  the  chief  of  staff  as  he  attempted  to 
rebuild  the  Army,  Subsequently ,  he  served  as  the  Supreme 
Commander  in  Japan  and  as  the  United  Nations  Commander  in  the 
Korean  Var  where  armed  forces  were  employed  to  secure  policy 
objectives.  Both  in  Japan  and  In  Korea  his  responsibilities 
exceeded  the  employment  of  forces  to  attain  strategic  goals. 
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Th't?  f und.i nient.a  1  conditionrs  for  operations  and  conditions  for 
th<r  US'-'  of  forc'i'E  were  set  by  MacArthur.  He  then  exceeded  his 
responsibilities  when  his  policy  In  Korea  differed  from  that  of 
the  national  command  authority.  Me  was  no  loncer  supporting 
policy  objectives.  liarshall  also  served  as  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  establishing  force  levels  and  imposing  the 
conditions  for  the  use  of  forces.  He  employed  forces  to 
secure  policy  objectives.  Marshall’s  Germany  first,  and  direct 
invasion  of  the  continent  policies  gave  a  direction  for  asset 
prioritization.  Eisenhower,  as  the  Overlord  Commander  and 
later  as  the  chief  of  staff,  moved  beyond  the  operational  level 
of  Torch  as  he  assigned  assets  for  the  European  Theater, 
assigned  priorities  and  translated  the  political  guidance  of 
the  Allies  into  military  operations. 

The  historical  review  supports  three  levels  of  leadership 
chills  each  with  aspects  greater  in  scope  than  preceding 
levels.  Although _each.  builds  on  the  other  as  officers  gained 
rank,  each  officer  had  to  develop  new  skills  for  the  next  level 
of  duty  complexity.  The  employment  of  forces  in  a  theater 
requires  skills  of  campaign  planning  and  execution.  The 
provisioning  of  forces  to  support  policy  objectives  is  at  a 
higher  plane  of  perspective.  This  level  involves  national 
power  and  resource  allocations. 

The  doctrinal  review  reflects  consistency  at  the  tactical 
and  operational  levels  of  leadership.  The  reference 
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leadership.  The  strategic  environment  recoires  •^■roncmic, 
d iplo.ma t i 0  and  political  skills  thjit  the  operntional  leader 
•ioes  nc*  need.  Array  ^leg’^la t i on.  ‘aCO-iOO  supoor-*;.  -..he  basic 
■hf”.st  ::f  .“Y  22-103  as  it  applies  the  indirect  "kills 
threurhout  the  senior  dimensions  of  leader  :-hio.  !t  addresses 
the  skills  of  future  requ  irein-ant  ident  i  f  i  :at  ion  and  the 
e  r.t.abl  ishment  of  the  conditions  for  ooerationr  in 
associated  with  the  strategic  level  of  war  but  ices  so  in  the 
•context  of  a  continuum  and  not  as  a  distinct  le-.-el  above  the 
operational  -ooramander'  5  requirem-ant  s . 

t-'e P a r  .. me nv  tne  Ar my  r a rno n c s*  t  **•  *  * 0  —  c  ■  v  **.'.»*  ■♦■  •  ^  y  h  ^  n  i  ** *1 

I'svel  of  lea-iership  whi'th  includes  ■change  rtis  nag-sme  n  t ,  :  esour'*e 

allocation  at  national  levels,  building  orran  i  oa*  i  or.s  for 
future  requirements  and  maintaining  the  culture  'Of  the  Army. 


Those  ooinoido  with  those  seen  in  the  definition  of  inilitAr*/ 
5tr. stogy. 

Civilian  literature  does  not  provide  insight  Into  the 
qxiostion  of  levels.  The  literatxire  does  support  the  doctrinal 
listings  of  skills  and  attributes  required  at  both  lower  and 
higher  levels. 


Cone  1  vision 

There  is  a  strategic  level  of  leadership  that  is  different 
than  the  doctrine  now  describes  in  the  two  levels  of  direct  and 
indirect  leadership.  What  this  level  is  called  is  unimportant 
ar.  long  as  there  is.  a  _reccgnttion  that  at  the  strategic^  level 
there  is  an  order  of  magnitude  difference.  The  difference  can 
arguably  be  framed  in  the  context  of  environment  as  opposed  to 
:i  level  of  leadership.  However,  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
analysis  indicates  a  stronger  argument  against  this  approach. 
There  is  a  distinction  at  the  strategic  level  that  needs  to 
made  and  the  doctrine  should  read  accordingly. 

The  current  revision  to  FM  22-103  written  by  CAL  meets  this 
reqviirement  superbly  in  the  description  of  the  strategic 
environment  of  the  senior  leader.  The  one  alteration  I  propose 
Is  a  definition  of  a  third  level  and  Then  the  standardisation 


of  that  tor;:iirinla;5y  in  the  Array  regul  at ionrs,  paraph  let •£;  and 
manuals. 

The  strategic  environraent  is  conplex,  involving  national 
power  and  necessitating  a  national  and  internat ional 
perspective.  This  perspective,  corabined  with  iricividx;al 
attributes  sxjch  ajs  ...trustj^  integrity  and  selfless  duty  <  all 
fall  under  the  ide.a  of  character  ),  enables  the  strategic- 
leader  to  work  successfully  as  MacArthur,  Marshall  and 
Eisenhower  v/ere  able,  with  national  and  internat i ana  1  military 
and  civilian  leaders.  For  example,  all  three  had  the  roraplete 
faith  and  trust  of  the  president.  This  enabled  them  to  employ 
-armed  forces  to  secure  policy  objectives  -as  opposed  to  having 
both  the  policy  and  military,  strategy  directed. 

YacArthur,  Marshall  and  Eisenhower  provided  vision, 
communicated  that  vision  internally  and  externally  -ana  had  the 
will  power  to  pursue  that  vision.  Strategic  level  leadership  is 
unique  and  requires  more  than  advanced  leadership  skills. 

There  is  a  whole  different  environment  which  rau.st  be  understood 
and  which  has  distinct  skills.  The  education  and  training 
system  must  support  the  opportunity  for  Army  officers  to  learn 
how  senior  leaders  operate  and  how  associated  staff  officers 
.support  these  leaders. 

Learning  to  operate  at  the  strategic,  level  v^a s  a  lifetime 
endeavor  /or  these  'cffTlcers  combining  schooling,  training,  self 
study  and  guidance  from  sponsors.  Each  also  had  the 
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